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thirteenth century, seventy villages and almost a hundred thousand
people disappeared in the course of a single night.
Compared to their Flemish neighbours who lived on solid
ground, these early Hollanders lived a very miserable existence;
but a mysterious change, either in the temperature of the water or
the salt percentage of the Baltic, gave them their chance. One day,
absolutely unexpectedly, the fish known as the herring moved from
the Baltic into the North Sea. In an age when all the people of
Europe were obliged to cat fish on Fridays and when fish as a staple
diet of the human race was of much greater importance than it is
to-day, this meant absolute ruin to a large number of Baltic cities
and the sudden rise of a corresponding number of Dutch towns,
which now began to supply southern Europe with that dried fish
which then took the place of our tinned foods of to-day. Out of
the herring fisheries came the grain trade, and out of the grain
trade grew the commerce with the spice islands of India. There
was nothing extraordinary in this. It was the normal development
of a commercial State.
But when fate, regardless of all practical considerations, incor-
porated the Low Countries into the empire of the Habsburgs and
decreed that a nation of lusty peasants and fishermen, without any
of the graces of life, but tough-fisted and very practical-minded,
should be administered by sour officials trained at the Court of an
absolute monarch who dwelt somewhere in dignified loneliness
among the bleak hills of his windswept Spanish castle-land, then
there was bound to be trouble. That trouble expressed itself in a
struggle for liberty which lasted eighty years and which ended
with a complete victory for the inhabitants of the Low Countries.
The rulers of the newly-founded State, being practical men of
affeirs, believed sincerely in the principle of live and let live,
especially when it meant a profit to thciru They therefore offered
their hospitality and their protection to Jews and Huguenots, who
in less fortunate countries were being persecuted for their beliefs,
religious or otherwise. Most of these refugees (with the exception
of a small group of obscure English dissenters, who however did
not stay very long) became loyal subjects of the country that had
given them the chance to start upon a new and happier career. As